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LAVATERA—SUTTON’S LOVELINESS 


wy | 


SUTTON’S" 
SEEDS 

bring England’s 

gorgeous flowers 
to America 


memory that lingers longest with 
A most world travelers is the 
abundance of magnificent, fragrant 
flowers in England’s gardens. 


Now these exquisite blooms can be 
more than a mere memory. Sutton’s 
Seeds, the same as those planted year 
after year by England’s foremost 
gardeners, can be planted in your 
own American garden. 

Before offering selections to you, 
Sutton & Sons made extensive studies 
of soil and climatic conditions in this 
country. Only seeds that prove of 
highest quality and germination are 
forwarded. For this reason you may 
be sure that, with good soil and 
ordinary care, these descendants of 
generations of fine plants will re- 
produce true-to-type and size—just 
as you saw them in England. 

Sutton’s 1937 Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue is now ready—list- 
ing the wide variety of Sutton’s 
Seeds you can obtain, with many 
helpful suggestions for the care and 
cultivation of your garden. 


This year Sutton’s offer the cata- 
logue and generous packets of these 
four favorites—all for $1: 


ANCHUSA, Sutton’s Annual Blue; pare 
blue flowers on slender stems. GOLETIA, 
Sutton’s Pink Pearl; compact habit: pale 
pink flowers. LAVATERA, Sutton’s Love- 
liness; glowing rose-pink flowers: bronze 
foliage. RUDBECKIA, Sutton’s Golden 
Sunset; deep yellow, chestnut-marked, 
Invaluable for cutting. 


THE CATALOGUE ALONE IS 35 CENTS 
Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS Lro. 
Dept. 10 Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 

Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & 

Co., Ine., 34th Street and Broadway, New 

York City, and by the Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


SUIKITONS 


SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S 


BEST 
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Garden Work for Early December 


MULCHING material may be applied to the perennial border, the rose 
gardens and the bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 

LILY bulbs should go into the ground as soon as they are received, if 
that is possible. They become soft if exposed to the air very long. 
Some growers pot them up and set them away ia a cool place until 
Spring. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY pips can be forced easily now if a tempera- 
ture from 75 to 80 degrees can be maintained for a week or so. 
Prepared pips from the seed store are better than plants taken from the 
garden. 

PANSIES and English daisies to be wintered outside should be well 
covered with straw or leaves when cold weather has become estab- 
lished, using a few boards to keep the covering in place. Plants placed 
in coldframes will come into bloom earlier in the Spring or may be 
forced in the house in Winter. 

IT IS customary to cut down the hardy chrysanthemums at this season, 
but if the tops are left in place, they will help to hold snow, which is 
the best mulching material for them. 

IN PLACES where the ground is not already frozen, the rhododendrons, 
mountain laurel and the newly set conifers should again have a thor- 
ough application of water. 

TEA ROSES and hybrid teas which are doubtfully hardy may be wintered 
successfully in coldframes, if placed on their sides and covered with 
earth, an additional covering of leaves being made when the weather 
becomes severe. 

CALLA lilies should be started into active growth if this has not already 
been done. These plants are gluttons and should be fed frequently 
with some one of the fertilizers sold for house plants. 

EXAMINE the potted bulbs in the cellar or coldframe. If they are found 
full of roots, they are ready for forcing in the living room. 

IT PAYS to clean the garden tools and to cover them with grease or oil 
before they are stored for Winter. This treatment will keep them from 
rusting. 

IRISES, coreopsis, shasta daisies, pinks and primulas are among the 
plants which often suffer from too much kindness. A light covering 
is far better for them than a heavy blanket of leaves or manure. 

PEAT moss is an ideal Winter mulch for mixed perennials, as it is porous 
enough to admit the air, is light and is not inclined to form an icy mat 
at any. time. 

IT IS well to spread a little sand or coal ashes over delphiniums and 
canterbury bells. 

HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves will be smothered if a heavy covering is 
given them. A little brush with a few leaves added is sufficient pro- 
tection. 

THE MORE tender climbing roses are best protected by removing them 
from their supports, spreading the canes on the ground and covering 
them lightly with earth. 
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RESULTS... 


are what count, and the experience of years 
proves that the ideal spray for the elimina- 
tion of scale is 


Wibhson’s 
SCALE-O 


Effective and economical not only in killing 
off scale but also in eradica‘ larve —~ 
adults of many other important insect 

and eertine ter ne of ed 
eggs. Use SC. -O for real SULTS! 


PLANY F coop 
An entirely organic fertilizer with no offen- 





sive odor. and simple to use. Finely 
milled, its food elements are immediately 
available to the plant, and a greater degree 


of coe y possible. Try it, and WATCH 


0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


is another Wilson product that has proved 
itself by RESULTS—conceded to be the 
safest and most effective spray under glass. 
Easy to use and economical. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
Dept. E-121 
SPRINGFIFIP Ve IFRSEY 














“Do you plan to have a 


garden house ?”’ 


Thirteen complete working- 
drawings are included in 
“Gazebos and Garden Houses” 
by Edwin L. Howard. The de- 
signs range from a simple gate- 
way to a botanical studio. There 
are fourteen full page illustra- 
tions, in color, and seventeen 
pages of text, which you should 
own if you plan ever to build. 


Price, two dollars 


EDWIN L. HOWARD 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
or your book-dealer 

















For Growing i in Pebbles and Water 
PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 


Large blooms, frequently thirty from 

a single bulb . . . very decorative. 
JUMBO BULBS 10 for 50c - $4.50 per 100 
Plant every two penal for once cession of bloom 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society, upon recommendation of the committee on garden 
awards, William J. Serrill, chairman, has voted to make the 
following awards: 

A silver medal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Parker Robinson, 
St. Davids, Pa., for their fine es- 
tate. The mansion is set in the 
seclusion of an extensive wood- 
land. The approach, after a winding driveway, is through a 
lawn of impressive dignity, with perfect turf and old trees. 
The garden, at a lower level, is primarily a rose garden—a 
large open square with beds of elaborate design, and the roses 
planted in solid colors. The border of this rose garden is 
appropriately planted with perennials, and beyond this plant- 
ing, separated by a low hedge, is a grass walk studded here and 
there with exquisitely treated small enclosures. ; 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., 
“Sandy Run,”’ Oreland, Pa. An ancient, historic mansion set 
on the bank of a clear, swiftly running stream, forms the 
center features of this attractive home-like place. From the 
terrace one crosses the stream and descends to a circular high- 
walled enclosure, with a central pool and statue, the border 
planted as a green garden. Returning to the terrace, one finds, 





Special Awards for Ten 


Pennsylvania Gardens 


extending from the end of the house, a garden of unusual 
beauty, with a pleasant prospect of open fields beyond. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Drexel Paul, ‘Box 
Hill,” Radnor, Pa. This is a 
handsome, spacious place, with 
fine lawns and trees. A large 
walled garden, of rectangular 
shape, is beautifully planted 
and perfectly maintained with 
shrubbery and perennials. From the terrace at the back of the 
house, the lawn slopes rapidly to a charming wooded glen. 
The terrace is decorated with numerous potted plants, and at 
its far end a charming small green herb garden is placed, with 
beautifully colored walks of cedar chips, and with the box- 
bordered central beds studded with sprawling strawberry 
plants, unique in effect. 

A silver medal to Dr. and Mrs. Edwin Shoemaker, ‘‘Brook- 
side Farm,”’ Paoli, Pa. A wild-flower garden placed on the 
slope of a wooded hillside, with a free-flowing stream at its 
base, is the feature of this comfortable country home set in the 
charming scenery of the Chester Valley. An elaborate, thor- 
oughly representative collection of native plants is beautifully 
grown. It is veritably a botanist’s paradise! 

A silver medal to Mrs. John R. Valentine, “Highland 


—Photograph by Ida W. Pritchett 


“*Box Hill,”’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Drexel Paul at Radnor, Penna., is notable for its 
broad lawns, beautiful trees and shrub plantings. 
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Farm,” Bryn Mawr, Pa. The residence, an old stone farm- 
house type of building, faces an irregular, gently sloping en- 
closed lawn with borders showing a splendid collection of 
Spring bulbs. Ferns, wild plants and many named varieties of 
narcissi beautify the borders of spring, brook and pond. The 
mellowness of old age is on the moss-covered steps and ivy- 
grown walks of this place. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Allan Poe, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. The wall-enclosed rectangular 
lawn placed at the end of this modern Renaissance type of 
dwelling house, possesses a distinction which is unusual. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. John Groff, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., for their backyard garden. This is a perfect example 
of what may be done to beautify the small rear yard of a 
dwelling located on a village street. 

A certificate of merit to Mrs. Edward Roberts, Paoli, Pa., 
for the good judgment displayed in the planting of her beau- 
tiful sloping lawn with its lake and pool, and for the perfect 
order in which her grounds are maintained. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Kelly, 
‘Little Gardens,’’ Lansdowne, Pa., in recognition of the good 
taste and skill displayed in the layout and planting of their 
small garden. 

A certificate of merit to Mrs. and Mrs. William R. Breck, 
Rosemont, Pa. The garden and lawn at the back of the house 
are admirable in their design, and the planting is beautiful. 





Pennsylvania Society's Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on Wednesday, November 18, at 3 p.m., at 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, with the president, Mr. C. 
Frederick C. Stout, in the chair. Announcement was made of 
the election of the following members to serve on the executive 
council for the next three years: Mrs. William T. Elliott, 
Mrs. Alvan Markle, Jr., Mr. F. E. Dixon, Mr. Fairman R. 
Furness, Mr. Samuel S. Pennock, Mr. William J. Serrill, and 
Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout. 

The president gave a summary of the society’s activities 
during the last year. He stated that the present membership is 
3,258, a net gain of eleven over last year, made up by an in- 
crease of 350 members and a loss of 339 members. The 
finances of the society are in satisfactory condition, the capital 
account being slightly larger than a year ago, and the budget 
having been balanced, as usual. 

An illustrated lecture upon Japan was the special event of 
the afternoon. This was presented by Mrs. Arthur Hoyt 
Scott, a member of the executive council. Mrs. Scott was a 
member of the Garden Club of America group that made a 
pilgrimage to Japan in the Summer of 1935, under particu- 
larly favorable circumstances, and she recounted a delightful 
narrative of her garden experiences on that trip. Following her 
talk on Japan, Mrs. Scott consented to tell of her visit to 
France last Summer, again as a member of the Garden Club of 
America delegation, and she showed most interesting pictures 
of French chateaux and gardens to illustrate her remarks. 





The American Rock Garden Society 


It is announced that the American Rock Garden Society 
will hold its annual luncheon in New York City on March 
18, which will be the fourth day of the International Flower 
Show. It is expected that Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., V.M.H., 
president of the Royal Horticultural Society, will be the guest 
of honor and that Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan of Montreal will 
give an illustrated lecture. 

The fourth annual meeting of the American Rock Garden 
Society has been set for May 15, 1937, at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City. The business 
meeting in the morning will be followed by luncheon at 
noon and a lecture in the afternoon. This meeting will come 
at the time of the society’s Spring exhibition, which will be 
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held at the museum from May 14 to 16. A schedule for this 
exhibition may be obtained from the secretary of the society, 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Aphids and Colored Insecticides 


That the color of the insecticide used may have a definite 
effect upon the number of insects attracted to the host plant 
has been demonstrated in tests made at the state experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N. Y. These tests were reported upon 
by J. B. Moore before members of the eastern branch of the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists at a recent 
meeting in New York City. The experiments were carried on 
with aphids on potatoes because it had been observed that 
aphids tend to increase in numbers on plants sprayed with 
Bordeaux. By the aid of delicate instruments it was possible 
to test the light responses of aphids to sprayed and unsprayed 
potato leaves. Apparently the aphids are attracted to the 
sprayed plants because of the increased intensity of light re- 
flected from the sprayed surfaces. 

Extending his studies to aphids on cabbage, Mr. Moore 
found that the infestation on plants dusted with a lead arse- 
nate-lime mixture could be reduced below that on untreated 
plants by dyeing the dusts used. Black dust was the most 
effective in reducing the infestation. It is believed that the 
results obtained in these experiments may well lead to modi- 
fications of present spraying and dusting practices on crops 
infested with aphids by using dyed materials to insure a re- 
duction in the light intensity reflected from the treated 
surfaces. 


A Fragrant Native Vine 


WOULD be interested to know whether flower and plant 

growers have ever considered the merits of the native angle- 
pod, Gonolobus !avis. This is a small to medium sized vine, a 
perennial twining herb, smooth, with opposite heart-ovate 
and pointed leaves, and with small whitish fragrant flowers 
in raceme-like clusters. It is native in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Kansas and southward. 

Neither the vine nor the flowers are as conspicuous as those 
of Clematis paniculata, but they have four or five qualities 
that should commend this so-called weed to many plant 
lovers. The plant is healthy and very hardy. It blooms con- 
tinuously for a long time in mid-Summer, from late June to 
September; it endures heat and drought perfectly in this local- 
ity; and, last, but not least, the flowers are very fragrant. Per- 
haps it would not appeal to the landscape architect, but rather to 
one who wants something fragrant along the garden path. 
It seems to prefer for support a wire fence, a hedge, a corn 
stalk or a beanpole, closely resembling the field bind-weed, or 
as we farmers call it, the morning glory. The similarity is 
striking except for the flowers, the fragrance, and the leaves, 
which are opposite rather than alternate as found in the bind- 
weed. 

The seed pods (angle food) are borne sparingly, are curi- 
ously bent and angled, and about two or three inches long. 
They contain seeds after the fashion of the milkweed, to 
which family the plant belongs, the seeds being carried about 
by a tuft as in asclepias. The juice or sap of the plant is not 
milky, however. It is not only the most fragrant plant in 
bloom in the late Summer, but in a dry year is the only one. 

I know many thousands of plants or patches of bind-weed 
but only two places where the angle-pod grows. To one who 
fears the plant as a weed, I would say that it does not seem 
to be such here. I discovered it while mowing weeds around a 
corn field and noticed the fragrance, coming as it appeared to 
me, from bind-weeds. I think none of the farmers here know 
the plant; in fact, it is rare, and if seen would be called 
“morning glory.” 


—C. B. Coleman. 


New Windsor, III. 
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Ideal for ivy growing in water 





Gitts for Gardeners 


This year's novelties are both varied 
and unique—some are even bizarre 


OVELTIES, novelties everywhere, so many of them 
N that one is reminded of the cry of the sailor adrift on 
the ocean, ‘“Water, water everywhere, and not a drop 
to drink.’’ The array of novelties and gift items, both old and 
new, is so bewildering as to leave one completely at sea when 
it comes to making a choice. Increasing in particular are items 
which appeal to the garden-minded person. Whether one is 
looking for a gift for a gardening friend, or taking advantage 
of the holiday display to add to her own store, there is a wide 
variety of tempting articles. 

Invariably, the garden enthusiast, when frost and wintry 
winds threaten, moves as many as possible of her beloved 
plants into the house. Let us look first, then, at the delightful 
accessories to the art of window-gardening. Since it has been 
proved that plants, if judiciously watered, will thrive in non- 
porous pots, the manufacturers are outdoing themselves in the 
production of metal, glass and pottery containers. Burnished 
copper and shining brass make beautiful, but practical recep- 
tacies for growing plants. Spun aluminum has a silvery lustre 
and chromium is dazzlingly brilliant. Then, there are spun 
copper pots, which by a recently devised process have been 
colored bright blue, green and red. They offer the durability 
of metal and the color of pottery. 

Not to be outdone, the potters of the world have contrib- 
uted highly glazed pottery in an array of colors such as was 
only dreamed of a few years ago. Many of them make just as 
suitable containers in which to grow plants as do the dull clay 
pots, which are traditional for this purpose. They may be had 
in all sizes from tiny two-inch pots to huge jardinieres. 

Never has there been such wall brackets and hanging con- 
tainers. Even the person who has never grown a plant will be 
so captivated by them that she will want to make the attempt. 
Here again metal, pottery and glass vie for honors, and there 
are fascinating combinations. Gracefully wrought iron fash- 
ions a bracket with a blue glass container. A chromium arrow 


An imitation but looks like bamboo 








































Wall containers have become distinctive 


supports hanging copper bas- 
kets. There are glass containers 
which, when filled with water, 
look like bubbles and colorful 
pottery is combined with art- 
fully contrived supports. Not all 
of these supports, however, are 
made to hang from wall or ceil- 
ing. Plant stands which are at 
once more graceful than those of 
former days, better balanced and 
of a more desirable height are 
offered in wrought iron and 
painted copper. 

The gardener’s second great- 
est joy during the Winter, when 
active gardening is forbidden, is 
probably the arrangement of cut 
flowers for the home. The choice 
of possible containers is so 
varied as to defy enumeration. 
Pottery in black, white, and all the colors between, pure color 
tones and shades beyond classification, delicate pastels and soft 
dark colors is to be found. Every conceivable design and shape 
and size has been employed. There is glazed and unglazed, 
decorated and undecorated pottery. Indeed, all the pottery- 
producing countries of Europe, Asia and the Americas offer 
varied and tempting articles. American potters, in particular, 
have made rapid strides and are offering surprisingly good 
wares in beautiful colors and designs which appear to fit more 
specifically the American mode of life and manner of decora- 
tion. Mexican pottery is relatively inexpensive, but sometimes 
a little bizarre. 

Glass offers almost as wide a choice as pottery and may be 
obtained from clearest crystal to opaque black. A novel con- 
tainer is a round, clear glass bubble, which is fitted onto a 
metal disk which contains its own wire flower holder. The 
metal holder and the bubble are taken apart, the flowers 
arranged in the holder and the bubble inverted and filled with 
water. The arrangement of flowers in the metal base is then 
inverted and thrust into the water-filled bubble and firmly 





Introducing a humorous note 












“Quack, quack”’ and whatever noise penguins make—garden ornaments in variety 


a 


- - 


Visitors will wonder how the roses got into this glass globe. It’s a trick 


A wreath of living flowers is made possible by a hollow ring that contains water 
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screwed in place. The whole is then ready to go right-side-up 
again and the result should be a lovely arrangement of flowers 
which will keep longer than when exposed to air. A substan- 
tial prize should be given to the person who can accomplish 
the feat of this arrangement without getting an air bubble in 
the top. 

And, there are many handsome metal containers in which 
to arrange flowers. Pewter, copper, brass and other metals 
form bowls and plates. Wooden bowls in varied shapes and 
sizes are to be had, as also are baskets. They may be used as 
containers for cut flowers or fruits or serve any number of 
other purposes about the home and garden. 

The gadget makers have been busy and have contrived new 
flower holders to facilitate the art of flower arrangement. A 
new collapsible holder can be enlarged or increased in size to 
fit a small or large container. Intricately coiled wire has been 
formed into another, which looks as though it would be most 
satisfactory. Others are fitted with rubber suction cups to hold 
them firmly in place. 

Other accessories make gardening in the house easier and 
more enjoyable. There are handy little pot cultivators and 
indoor watering cans with long, gracefully curved spouts 
fashioned of copper or painted metal. There are water mats 
and fertilizers with formulas scientifically adapted to house 
plants. 

In anticipation of the return of the active gardening season 
in the Spring, endless useful and ornamental articles have been 
placed on display. A durable gardening apron with a water- 
proof kneeling pad stitched to its hem and tabs to which 
gloves, shears and other small tools are attached, comes from 
England. A set of pruning tools, shears and knives of quality, 
in a decorative case, comes from Japan. 

A painted metal basket with a removable tray punctured 
with holes so that the flowers may be stood upright as they 
are gathered, will appeal to many persons. Being metal, the 
basket will hold water and the cut flowers will undoubtedly 
keep better for having their stems thrust into it immediately 
upon cutting. 

Novel flower clippers are offered, some of which use razor 
blades as a cutting edge. Pruning shears and knives of standard 
design are useful tools which any gardener will appreciate. 
Plant stakes and labels are among the accessories which are 
most useful in the garden. They are being offered in a number 
of forms, some of which are probably more ornamental than 
useful. Ornamental sprinklers, made to look like flowers, are 
gadgets which are both useful and ornamental. 

Intriguing garden ornaments in the form of ducks, herons, 
penguins, frogs, turtles, rabbits, dogs and cats, in natural 
colors and natural poses are cast in cement, coated with copper 
and painted. Garden statues from simple cement ornaments to 
the highest art forms, wall fountains, urns and oil jars, either 
Italian or American made, may be purchased. 

Garden furniture manufactured from pigskin in California 
is a new item. Intricately designed iron furniture cast from the 
moulds of another century is proving popular. And a variety 
of sturdy wrought-iron and wooden furniture and fixtures 
which has been made by good craftsmen is now offered to 
complete the garden picture. 

The feathered friends of the garden have not been neglected 
and bird houses, both rustic and finished, are for sale. Bird 
baths of many types and bird feeding stations are other at- 
tractions to coax them into the garden. Incidentally, birds 
should be provided with water in which to bathe during 
Winter as well as during the Summer. A supply of food and 
water will keep birds in the garden all Winter. 

And last, but far from least, in the list of gifts for gardeners, 
or rather those of which space permits the mention, is garden- 
ing books and magazines. There was never a gardener who did 
not welcome a new book. The list of titles published this year 
is particularly long and many fascinating subjects are pre- 
sented: nor, should the standard gardening books published 
in other years be overlooked. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 








ACH year sees the announcement of many new flower and 
vegetable varieties. That is taken as a matter of course, I 
suppose. Probably very few persons ever stop to wonder how 
these new varieties are created or where they come from. The 
fact is that a great amount of time, effort and study must be 
expended before worth-while results are seen. Mark Twain 
once said that a cauliflower was a cabbage with a college edu- 
cation. Seed breeding is both an art and a science. It is based 
largely on the work of the famous Augustinian monk Mendel, 
who discovered a mathematical basis for carrying on seed- 
breeding operations. Crosses are constantly being made with 
the view to improving current strains. 

Most of the resulting plants are discarded. Only occasion- 
ally is one found worth propagating, yet the work is kept up 
year after year. Thousands of plants are bagged in order to 
prevent their being cross-fertilized by bees or the wind. Na- 
ture’s methods are too uncertain. Hand pollinating must be 
resorted to and sterilized instruments are used to carry the 
pollen from a selected plant to the stigma of another blossom. 
A male plant and a female plant are chosen with as much care 
as though a problem in genetics were being worked out. 

Sometimes, however, improved varieties are obtained by 
selection alone. That is the way, if I am not mistaken, that 


the stringless string bean came into being. A grower, whose’ 


name was Kenney, in New York State, spent most of the Sum- 
mer, I am told, crawling around on his hands and knees 
through a bean field examining one plant after another in the 
hope of finding pods without strings. 

Eventually, his search was rewarded. The hill containing 
the beans with stringless pods was carefully marked, and the 
seed sown in a selected plot the next year. From these seeds 
came several hills with stringless pods. Seed 
from them was used the next year; and this 
method was continued until enough seed 
had been collected to place on the market. 
In this way, a strain of string beans with- 
out strings came into being, and in the 
course of time such beans came to be taken 
as a matter of course, although varieties 
often revert even now and produce pods 
that are far from stringless. 


STER FRIKARTI seems to have be- 
come one of the most popular of gar- 
den flowers. At least, I see it mentioned 
very frequently and find garden makers 
often discussing it. Many amateurs seem to 
think that Wonder of Stafa is a synonym 
for frikarti, but this is a mistake. Ray M. 
Koon, who is at the head of the experiment 
station conducted by the state at Waltham, 
Mass., has given me some very interesting 
information which clarifies the whole 
situation. According to Mr. Koon, Carl Frikart, a nurseryman 
of Stafa, Switzerland, grew a number of seedlings of A. thom- 
som. This was in 1924. He found them so superior to the 
type that he designated them as A. frikarti. The following 
year, he named and introduced four of these seedlings as the 
varieties Wunder von Stafa, Eiger, Monch and Yungfrau. 
There are, therefore, four varieties of the frikarti form. Three 
: them are varying shades of violet, but Yungfrau is rosy 
ilac. 

It is Wonder of Stafa, to use the English translation, which 
has become the most popular of the four varieties, at least in 
this country. To be completely accurate, one should say that 
this plant is A. frikarti var. Wonder of Stafa. However, the 


name frikarti alone does fairly well so long as only one 
variety is in commerce. Incidentally, Stafa is pronounced with 
the first ‘‘a’’ short, as in ‘‘staff.”’ 


he ge of the Spring catalogues listed the new marigold, 
Dixie Sunshine, as an annual for planting in northern 
gardens. As it was one of the All-America winners, a great 
many amateurs naturally bought seeds. The results, so far as 
I can learn, have been altogether disappointing. This is not 
true of the South, of course, but the season in the North is 
not long ewough to mature Dixie Sunshine, as a rule, even 
when the seeds are started indoors in March. In early Novem- 
ber, I saw some handsome blooms which had just opened. 
The seeds were sown in a greenhouse in January. 

It is unfortunate that this annual is so slow in coming into 
flower, because it is remarkably handsome and with little 
objectionable odor. The flowers are so frilled and fluted that 
they look almost like chrysanthemums, although they are not 
very large. They are too good to be deprived of altogether, 
and it seems possible that if plants are carried through the 
Summer in the garden and then potted up in the Fall, they 
will prove decidedly worth-while house plants, at least for a 
few weeks. This is a matter for experimentation, and I hope 
that I shall get some reports from amateurs who have at- 
tempted to carry out this plan. I cannot leave this annual, 
however, without saying that there are exceptions to the rule, 
as I have stated it. A few amateurs have been able to get flow- 
ers from Dixie Sunshine, even in New England, by September. 
Apparently this has always happened when the plants have 
been grown in poor soil. Perhaps this is something to ponder. 





Although this looks like a Klu Klux Klan army, it is merely a field of lettuce 
plants, each bagged for hand pollination 


In this connection, I want to say a word about the new 
Jubilee Gem cornflower. A note was printed recently to the 
effect that seed is insufficient for general distribution, but I find 
that this is not altogether true. Some of the seedsmen cata- 
logued it this year, and apparently there will be plenty of seed 
next season. This seems to be a distinctly worth-while variety. 
The few plants I have seen were very satisfactory. 





I would wish all those that are seede sellers would have a care to sell good 
seedes for Gardens, and would also have a care to sell in season and conscience, 
for the dearth of Seedes for Gardens is a great hindrance to the profit of 
Gardens and a great losse to the commonwealth. 

— Richard Gardiner. Profitable Instructions for the Manuring, 
Sowing and Planting of Kitchen Gardens. 1597. 
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Bulb Hearing in Washington 


Te Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine is to 
have a hearing in Washington, December 16, to discuss the 
advisability of applying the hot-water treatment to all 
American-grown bulbs, such as daffodils, amaryllis, freesias 
and irises, offered for interstate trade. There seems to be a feel- 
ing in Government circles that this treatment is necessary be- 
cause these bulbs are occasional carriers of eel disease 
(nematodes). Such treatment will be required for daffodils to 
be imported even under the lessened restrictions which go into 
effect this month. It is now proposed to prescribe the hot- 
water treatment for all bulbs, including tulips, which are to 
be imported in the future if they are known to be potential 
carriers of this nematode. 

The proposed measures, particularly those which apply to 
domestic bulbs, are being warmly opposed by bulb dealers, 
who claim that the hot-water treatment often impairs the 
keeping qualities of the bulbs and interferes seriously with 
their blooming. It is argued that bulbs receiving this treatment 
become soggy and difficult to store or sell. The statement is 
made by members of the trade that the bulb dealers would be 
seriously handicapped by such restrictions and that many 
seedsmen would give up handling bulbs, because they would 
not be able to guarantee that they would flower. The claim is 
made, too, that the minor damage which nematodes may do 
in the ground is not comparable to the damage the control 
measures would do to the retail business. 


Getting on With Lily Bulbs 


N THE free forum of the pages of Horticulture much has 
been published during this year, which I believe is tending 
toward more lilies in more gardens, and better lilies, although 
no “organization” has followed. It does seem as if we Ameri- 
can garden-minded people might be willing to get on with the 
subject by mutual intercourse, without always having a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and particularly a treasurer, in 
our midst. 

To my own knowledge, the progress has included the dis- 
covery of sources of good bulbs in America, grown so as to be 
disease-free when they come to the garden, and shipped like 
any other herbaceous plants with live roots, decently packed. 
That is, from more than one source better bulbs are in sight 
for the acute gardener who is willing to buy from some other 
standpoint than that maintained by the ten-cent store. 

But the importers are very much wide awake, and this, of 
course, relates particularly in the predominant use of lilies 
which the florists make, and which, after all, is of little im- 
portance to the garden population of America. From one 
importer comes a statement in a recent letter that “‘this year all 
auratum varieties are coming through with the roots on. As a 
result of our experience, we feel this will save garden lovers a 
lot of trouble.”’ 

Further on in the same letter comes the phrase—‘‘All of 
our Lilium regale come with roots on, also several other hardy 
Varieties,” 
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Now it is not at all certain that garden success is assured 
just because the bulbs have roots on them when the gardener 
receives them. It seems wise to investigate as to whether these 
are live roots or merely unremoved dead excrescences on a bulb 
which would have packed more easily without these roots. 
Here comes in the federal governmental requirements, the in- 
spection service and the packing material used, so that while 
there is a favorable outlook, it is not an assured outlook. 

But there is another angle, and the buyers of lily bulbs can 
well consider acting upon the statement I am about to tran 
scribe. From an American bulb grower who is an experienced 
and capable bulb merchant as well, comes the following sharp 
statement: 

The average catalogue lists mainly varieties coming from Japan. These are 
carried in heated stores and are badly shrivelled ere amateurs get them. Such 
kinds as L. speciosum and L. auratum arrive late and most firms advise their 
customers that Spring is the time to plant them. They don’t have horse sense 
enough to improve their Fall sales by suggesting mulching the ground to keep 
out frost, so that late planting can be done. Instead, these merchants proceed to 
place their cases in cold storage for the Winter, and of what value are cold- 
storage lilies, or any other bulbs, for garden culture! 

Right here comes in the opportunity for the amateur, the 
gardener, the more or less intelligent victim, so to speak, to 
get in some strong work for better bulbs and greater success. 
Why not ask the pointed question, when buying bulbs, as to 
how they have been treated. How much have they been 
cooked? How were they packed on receipt? Why not follow 
the fine suggestion of mulching or covering the ground, so 
that bulbs received late could yet be planted and stored in the 
ground where they belong, rather than in cold storage, where 
they do not belong? 

If I may switch for a moment from lilies to roses, I can say 
that the effect of instituting consumer inquiry and consumer 
kicking about the quality of rose plants, about the understock 
they are budded on, about the way they have been handled, 
is bringing results, and good results. 

The same sort of action in the buying point will bring 
equally good results with lilies, I am convinced. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


bw following books have been added recently to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
may be borrowed by members. 


BOTANY 

Common mushrooms, by L. L. Pray. Chic., Field Museum of Natural 
History. 1936. 

Food plants of the North American Indians, by E. Yanovsky. Wash., 
D.C. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 1936. 

Genera of grasses of the U. S., by A. S. Hitchcock. Wash., D. C. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1936. 

New or  estieted Philippine orchids, by O. Ames. pt. 1-5. Manila. 
1931-35. 

Les plantes grasses autres que les cactées, par E. Jahandiez. Paris. 
Maison rustique. 1935. 

— Kansas. Kansas state board of agriculture. Topeka. the Board. 

Violets of North America, by E. Brainerd. Burlington, Vt. 1921. 


GARDENING 

Adam’s profession and its conquest by Eve, by J. R. Meade. N. Y. 
Longmans. 1936. 

Adventures with hardy bulbs, by L. B. Wilder. N. Y. Macm. 1936. 

American daffodil yearbook. American horticultural society. Wash., 
D. C. the soc. 1936, 

How plants are trained to work for man, by L. Burbank. 8 vols. N. Y. 
Collier. 1921. 

My garden notebook, by E. S. Rohde. Lond., My garden. 1936. 

Our friends, the trees, by P. G. Cross. N. Y. Dutton. 1936. 

Perennial garden, by M. E. Phillips. San Francisco. McDonald. 1934. 

Pioneering with fruits and berries, by G. P. Aiken. Brattleboro, Vt. 
Daye. 1936. 

Plant pest handbook for Connecticut. I. Insects, by W. E. Britton. 
II. Diseases and injuries, by G. P. Clinton. New Haven. Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 1933. \ 

Under green apple boughs, by L. Grebenc. N. Y. Doubleday. 1936. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Art of the landscape garden in Japan, by T. Tamura. N. Y. Dodd. 1936. 
Example of Japanese villa ... of Baron Kita-Mitsui. Tokyo. 
Formal garden in England: 3d ed., by R. Blomfield. Lond., Macm. 
Gardens of Japan; ed. by N. Shiga. Tokyo. Zanho Press. 1935. 














Making the Most of Christmas Greens’ 


Timely suggestions which will not offend 
the most ardent conservation enthusiasts 


VERGREEN material, combined with brightly colored 
3 decorations, has become the traditional means of radiat- 
ing cheer during the Christmas holiday season. There 
must be a wreath on the door and there must be a holiday 
centerpiece for the Christmas dinner table. 

Christmas greens have been so wastefully gathered that in 
many sections the supply has been 
practically exhausted. Particularly 
has holly, the traditional green for 
Christmas decoration, laurel and 
ground pine become scarce. To insure 
a supply for the future, they should 
be gathered thoughtfully. The use of 
substitute evergreens is strongly rec- 
ommended. The branches of these 
evergreens can often be obtained from 
forest thinning, from nurseries which 
are pruning their stands, or by judi- 
ciously pruning the evergreens on the 
home grounds. Close observation will 
reveal many sources of evergreen ma- 
terial for Christmas use which will be 
decorative and conserve the sorts 
which are threatened with extinction. 

In all gathering of evergreen 
branches, it is urged that they be care- 
fully pruned from the trunk or 
larger branch and not broken or cut 
indiscriminately. The breaking of 
branches allows decay to enter and threatens the life of the 
tree. Pruning permits nature to heal her wounds and may 
result in a thickening of the foliage by stimulating new 
growth. A sharp pruning knife or a pair of sturdy pruning 


shears should be used. Cones should also be cut carefully with 


shears and not broken from the branches. 


Constructing the Wreath 


HE essentials for the satisfactory construction of a holiday 

wreath are a foundation of wire, wood or metal, light 
weight wire or sturdy string to be used as wrapping material, 
and evergreen branches. A strong, easily worked foundation 
can be made of 14-gauge iron wire. An eight-foot length of 
this wire can be coiled together several times to make a hoop 
about 12 inches in diameter, which gives a wreath of con- 
veniently useful proportions. The ends of the wire should be 
turned or twisted to lock them firmly in place. 

The evergreen material from which the wreath is to be 
made may be all of one type, such as hemlock, which is ex- 
tremely satisfactory for a wreath to be hung out-of-doors, or 
it may be white pine, juniper, inkberry, or whatever variety 
of evergreen is plentiful in the locality. The material should 
be clipped with a pair of sharp pruning shears and cut into 
sections about six to eight inches long. The woody portions 
should be discarded. 

The only remaining operation is to securely fasten the ever- 
green clippings to the foundation. Wire is the most easily 
manipulated wrapping material, although string can be used. 
Spools of florists’ wrapping wire or 22-gauge soft iron wire 
may be purchased by weight from a hardware store. If pur- 
chased by the coil, it should be carefully wound onto spools 
or a short stick to facilitate holding it firmly while making the 
wreath. Whether string or wire is used, the spool should be 
held in the right hand and the wrapping material pulled 





*From a Special Circular, ‘‘Christmas Greens,"’ issued by the Extension Service, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, 





First prize wreath at the Autumn show in Boston, Mass. 
Magnolia leaves and cones 


tightly, while several sprays of evergreen are gathered in the 
left hand and held firmly against the hoop, with the sprays 
extending in one direction. The evergreen is thus bound 
tightly to the hoop. 

Care should be used that a sufficient number of sprays is 
used to give the wreath body. It may be necessary with some 
kinds of material, such as hemlock, to add six or seven sprays 
to the inch, but when using spruce or balsam one or two 
sprays will give the desired result. 

Finishing the wreath—that is, ty- 
ing the starting and stopping points 
together—is probably the most diffi- 
cult operation. Sprays of the ever- 
green should be wired to the frame up 
to the starting point. This can be 
done by lifting the protruding ends 
of the first sprays and inserting care- 
fully underneath them the cut ends of 
the last sprays. When the last spray 
has been bound, the wire should be 
passed over the starting ends several 
times so that the whole is tied firmly 
together. An inconspicuous knot, tied 
in the back of the wreath, completes 
the operation. 

The wreath will probably need 
some trimming to give it a pleasing 
contour. To do this, hold the wreath 
in the left hand, and with sharp 
pruning shears cut off all protruding 
portions which produce a shaggy 
appearance. 

Cones, which are to be used as decorations, are more attrac- 
tive and easier to work if they are first opened. All that is 
necessary to open a cone is to place it in a warm location on 
the top of a stove, a radiator, or a register and leave it for a 
half hour or so. The segments of the cone will gradually bend 
backward and wire can easily be worked into it. 


Holiday Table Decorations 
NE of the most effective forms of Christmas decoration is 
the table centerpiece. Such a decoration is best made of 
evergreen material placed in a mat of wet sphagnum moss. 

The following materials should be procured: a block of 
wood, preferably white pine, three by four inches by seven- 
eighths of an inch; a mat of sphagnum moss, perhaps one-half 
pound; string; waxed paper, and carpet tacks. The block of 
wood should first be wrapped in the waxed paper and the 
carpet tacks inserted around the edge about one inch apart, 
and driven in so that the heads protrude about an eighth of an 
inch. The sphagnum moss should be wet and squeezed as dry as 
possible. This wet moss is then placed on top of the block of 
wood and held firmly in the left hand, while the string is laced 
diagonally back and forth from a tack on one side to a tack on 
the other, first in one direction, and then in the other. 

A wide variety of evergreens, such as rhododendrons, arbor- 
vitz, junipers, pines and hemlocks, can be used in making the 
centerpiece and attractive combinations can be worked out. 
The evergreen branches should be cut into pieces about five or 
six inches long and pointed on one end with a sharp knife. 
These pointed ends are inserted firmly in the moss. First, a 
fringe should be inserted around the base of the block and 
evergreen inserted until the whole is a carpet of green. 

Color can be introduced in the decorations. A bright red 
candle in the center of the mound is particularly appropriate 
and attractive. To do this a small hole should be made in the 
sphagnum moss with a pencil. This hole can then be enlarged 
with a finger until it is the proper size to hold the candle. 











A Begonia Club Round Robin 


Club members from many states con- 
tribute to an illuminating symposium 


round robin of the Begonia Club. Another such round 

robin is presented herewith. The Begonia Club is 
unique. It has no meeting place, but every three months a 
letter goes from member to member, each adding a contribu- 
tion of knowledge or observation before sending it on its way. 
Such a round robin constitutes an addition to begonia litera- 
ture which could hardly be obtained in any other way. There 
is not sufficient space to publish the entire accumulation of 
material, but typical selections follow: 

From California—Try a little vinegar in the water when 
watering seedlings or cuttings. It hastens germination and the 
starting of roots on the cuttings. About a tablespoonful to a 
half gallon of water is the right proportion. I save rain water 
for watering my seed flats, as it is free from minerals. I use 
distilled water for the most delicate ones. My Gogoensis has 
a cluster of flowers, the buds of which are pink. I think the 
begonia we call B. feasti spiralis is really B. conchefolia, as 
Bailey’s description fits it. The basal lobes overlap, and the 
flowers are pink. 

I am watching the seedlings of Mrs. Kimball to see if they 
are going to retain their spots. They are quite different from 
the old plant, the young leaves quite red, the older leaves very 
spotted. It seems as though the roots are a bit tuberous, as 
there is a decided bulge at the base of the stalk. Some of them 
died down in Winter and left only the knotted base of the 
stalk, somewhat like Weltoniensis. The old plant grew over 
six feet tall last year, the long canes drooping with the weight 
of the flower clusters. The cuttings from the old plants are not 
spotted, just a rich green and rather corrugated. The loveliest 
begonia this Winter was B. palmifolia. It grew six feet tall 
and was heavy with the immense flower clusters. Although 
the individual flower, which was quite small, was white with 


CF: SEVERAL occasions, Horticulture has published a 
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Begonia speculata is often called the grape leaf begonia 


a cluster of yellow stamens, the flower stems were bright pink, 
which lent color to an otherwise characterless flower. 

From Vermont—If you use large pots, I would suggest 
that they be not too deep. Bulb pans will do very well. 
Begonias need root room laterally, rather than in depth. If the 
roots are matted against the sides of the pot, they die, and 
thereby weaken the plant. It is very gratifying to note how 
much is being printed about begonias. The interest is becom- 
ing more widespread. 

From Massachusetts—Begonia templini is a sport of B. 
phyllomaniaca, a sport which may at any time revert to the 
original type if the soil is too rich. Templini must be grown 
in sandy soil or it will lose its lovely cream-white spots. My 
understanding of spots, at least, the blotches such as those on 
manicata and templini, is that it is really a diseased condition 
of the plant, or at least a weakened condition. The chloro- 
phyll, which gives the green color, corresponds to the red 
corpuscles in our blood. When the white corpuscles predomi- 
nate, we have anemia, and we are in a weakened condition. 
So a plant with white spots, showing lack of chlorophyll, is a 
weakened plant, difficult to grow, but lovely. But I do not 
know about spots such as those on argyrostigma. Nor do I 
know why the baby leaves are spotted and not the mature 
leaves, unless the plant grows stronger as it gets older. 

I havea nice B. dregei, three feet high, which is well branched. 
The three upper branches are tipped with pure white flowers. 
The bulb is larger than an egg, and three tufts of leaves which 
spring from the bulb have spotted leaves. The rest are olive- 
green above, with conspicuous red veins beneath, giving a 
bronze cast. Lugano blooms freely, but drops its leaves badly 
in the Winter. 

From Pennsylvania—Tall begonias benefit from consid- 
erable pruning, which encourages side shoots and new shoots 
from the root. The spent growths are likely to be dark colored 
and show a tendency to be hard-wooded instead of green and 
full of life. There is no object in growing spindly plants, so 
those near the top should be pruned. Robusta and Nitida can 
hardly be overpruned, but Sylvia can be let alone. 

Begonias grow up, not down; that is, new roots are made 
above the old ones, and therefore there should be no digging 
of the soil close around them. An ideal top dressing is half 
leaf mold, one-quarter cow fertilizer and one-quarter good 
loam, well mixed. The cow fertilizer need not be old and 
dried up. The addition to this mixture of a sprinkling of bone 
meal is good and safe. 

From Mississippi—Here in our damp southern climate 
begonia seeds do not ripen properly, except the semperflorens 
types. The greatest trouble here is a blight, especially with a 
fragrant pink B. rubra. I always keep several large plants on 
hand, for any day it may turn gray when in full bloom, and 
promptly die. We are also troubled with root-knot, knots 
forming on the stems near the soil. 

I keep my begonias in a pit in the Winter. My pit is four 
feet deep, with a concrete floor and brick sides. It extends 
above the ground four feet on the west, and slopes down to 
three feet on the east. It has shelves for plants and glass sashes 
that slide for ventilation. The sun shining through the glass 
produces heat that keeps begonias in the moist, warm tempera- 
ture that they like. Compta blooms profusely for me, and 
Viaude has large blooms, almost as large as tuberous begonia 
flowers. Diadema and Marjorie Daw do well here, and B. 
ricinifolia blooms all Summer. Odorata alba grows easily and 
does not become diseased. : 

From Connecticut—I have about 20 kinds of begonias. 
The only one not doing well is the calla lily begonia. Peltata 
is a mass of oyster-white blooms. I do not think it is very 
pretty, although the clusters are very full and the individual 
flowers are large. Begonia foliosa has been in bloom a long 
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time and is like a shower of snow, drooping from its basket. 
When I went away in March, I had two large plants of B. 
speculata laden with flowers, and on the way from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City I saw similar plants growing wild. The young 
plants are kept in my small greenhouse and the larger ones in 
the sunporch. ‘ 

Rex begonias need shade and moisture. Their natural envi- 
ronment is under trees and ferns where it is always damp. 
Supply the natural conditions as far as possible and they will 
prosper. Leaf mold is their natural food, and a heavy, well- 
drained soil suits them best. Sand with heavy loam gives 
drainage, add leaf mold for food and give bone meal and a 
little well-rotted cow manure for fast growth. Some half- 
decayed leaves in the bottom of the pot for the plant to feed 
on is important if the plant is not repotted often. Heat does 
not affect begonias if they are moderately wet. Small plants 
should be put in small pots, and repotted as they grow. 
Flowering types need much the same care, but do not flower 
well in shade—they need a little sunshine. 

From New Hampshire—lI consider B. manicata aureo- 
maculata one of the easiest begonias to grow, after it is once 
started. Sometimes I grow it in the sun, at other times eight 
feet from the window, and it grows equally well in either 
place, but the color is less brilliant away from the sun. The 
change from a dark location to a sunny one must be gradual. 
I have lost beautiful specimens by sun scald, and at first 
thought the damage was caused by insects. 

I have a variegated B. semperflorens which is four and one- 
half feet tall. It is a wonderful bloomer. The flowers were dis- 
tinctly pink at first, but now are almost pure white, and its 
location in my sunny window has not been changed. The 
change of color may be due to the fact that it has been bloom- 
ing constantly for a year. Small spiders and aphids are the 
most recent menaces to my plants; formerly they were un- 
known, but are very annoying now. 


Tulips in the Gulf Coast Region 
N THE Gulf Coast the Winters are short, late and mild. 


For many years we labored untiringly to produce a 
Spring crop of the glamorous, queenly tulip, only to register 
failure season after season. Our observations showed that 
Holland bulbs placed in our soil during the balmy days of the 
southern Autumn began growth at once, and by the time 
the coldest weather arrived, the plants were in the act of 
budding, only to be caught by a sudden freeze and utterly 
destroyed. 

In very recent years we have found that the key to success 
in tulip culture locally is the placing of these bulbs in cold 
storage for at least three weeks before planting. This chilling 
retards their sprouting until fully matured, and if they are 
placed in the ground any time from late November until the 
middle of December, we may safely count on a profusion of 
blooms after all danger of freezing is past. 

This information was brought to Houston direct from 
the Holland growers, who have had many years of experience 
in shipping bulbs across the equator into Africa. In addition, 
our experience has taught us that all strong, quick-acting 
fertilizers must be forbidden in our tulip beds, for they have 
a tendency to hasten the blooms. We use a good garden soil 
that is fine and deep, with the simple addition of a little bone 
flour and peat moss. Thus, what once was thought to be a 
most difficult task, has been converted into a never-failing 
production of the happiest and gayest of Spring blossoms. 

Because of the above treatment it is obvious that we recom- 
mend new bulbs for each season’s tulip planting in this sec- 
tion. Some of us have tried late lifting, storing and refrigerat- 
ing of our own bulbs with little or no success, as far as I can 
learn. 


—Helen H. Little. 
Houston, Texas. 
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Lachenalia aurea 


one of hundreds of plants fully discussed 
with details of cultivation, in: 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS 


for AMERICAN GARDENS 
By SARAH V. COOMBS 


A recognized authority in this brilliant 





group of flora presents her practical ad- 
vice for growing these plants in gardens 
and sun-rooms, east and west. 


350 pages, illustrated in color and halftone, fully indexed. $4.50 
At Bookstores or from F. A. STOKES CO., 443—4th Ave., New York 

















TREE FLOWERS 
of Forest, Park, and Street 


by WALTER E. ROGERS 
@ “To open the cover of this book means to turn page 
after page in amazed delight.” 
—Journ. N.Y. Bot. Garden 
@ “The book is a constant and delightful astonish- 
ment,—one of those discoveries—at home which 
outrank foreign travel.” —Books 
@ “There are many other tree books; there is nothing 
else like “Tree Flowers.’ ”—Lewis Gannett 
@ “One could hardly think of a better gift for a hor- 
ticulturally minded friend than this book.” 
—Horticulture 
121 full page half-tones and an equal number of text pages. 
121 full page Winter silhouettes of trees by Olga A. Smith. 


Beautifully bound in blue homespun. Price $7.50 postpaid. 
Order from the author. Box 385, Appleton, Wis. 








-- Fora Better Lawn 
and Garden in 1937 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content. High water holding capacity. 
Correct acidity for most plants and grasses. ALL S 
—no weed seeds or foreign matter. 

Write for free booklet—Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida by: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Sales Oflice — 141-R Milk St.. Boston. Mass. 











A GIFT THAT WILL PLEASE 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions to HORTICUL- 
TURE will add greatly to the gardening pleasures 
of your friends. They will enjoy the timely, inter- 
esting, authoritative news and stories, coming to 
them twice a month during the year. 


Don’t delay. Complete the enclosed 
Christmas Gift Order Form Now. 


HORTICULTURE 


24 issues $1.00 a year 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Special Offering of 


ORCHIDS 


In order to enable those 
interested in growing 
Orchids to make a start at 
a very moderate price, 
we offer the following: 


Group A $25 


1 Cattleya 

1 Cymbidium 
1 Cypripedium 
1 Oncidium 


Group B $37.50 


2 Cattleyas 

2 Cypripediums 
1 Cymbidium 

1 Oncidium 


Group C $75 


3 Cattleyas 

1 Lelia 

1 Lelia Cattleya 
3 Cypripediums 
3 Cymbidiums 

1 Oncidium 


The above are of easy culture, 
free-flowering and the blossoms 
will last in perfection from two 
to four weeks. Cultural direc- 
tions sent on request. 


Catalogue 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley Mass. 











PROTECTION 


from "Winter-Kill" 
The Keynote is INSULATION! 


Protect your valuable shrubs 
and perennials now with an insulat- 
ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and assure beautiful 
blooms again next Spring. Inex- 
pensive, simple to use. 

“Winter Mulch” —a new 
bulletin... Tells How, When and 
Why ... It’s Free. Write today for 
copy. Address Dept. H-12A. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
qyeuem PROTECT, Educational, Advertising & 


Se er Research Dept. 


ee 
AV C/ 155 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EnblemVrotected 
PEAT mMosS 





If you are a keen gardener, 

If you are interested in new methods 
and new plants, 

If you like reading about flowers in 
all parts of the world, 

If you want to improve your garden- 
ing knowledge, 

If you like authoritative text and 
magnificent illustrations, you can- 
not afford to be without 


The New Flora and Silva 
the international quarterly 
gardening journal. 
$5 per annum, post free 
Free prospectus from the publisher 


THE NEW FLORA AND SILVA 
29 Dover Street London W1, England 
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All America Vegetable Winners 


€ Beira was no one variety which was outstanding in the 
All-America Vegetable competition for 1937. There are, 
however, several good varieties which have received awards or 
special mention and which seem to be worthy of trial by home 
gardeners and commercial growers. The trial grounds in this 
competition are scattered all over the United States and experts 
do the judging so that a new variety has to be exceedingly 
good to receive favorable reports under such varied conditions. 

Awards of merit were granted to the following vegetables: 

Kohlrabi Triumph of Prague is a beautiful uniform and de- 
sirable variety. It has been described asa perfect stock of white 
kohlrabi. It has a short top and is uniform in shape, size and 
color. It is a selection out of Prague Forcing, the finest early 
sort for garden or forcing. Entered by Sluis Brothers, Ltd., 
Enkhuizen, Holland. 

Pea Asgrow Teton has large, straight, well-filled, blunt- 
ended pods borne mostly singly. The pods are larger and 
darker green, but the vines are similar to Thomas Laxton and 
it is being recommended to displace this variety, which is one 
of the parents from which it was bred. It is claimed to be 100 
per cent resistant to fusarium wilt and no wilt was reported in 
the trials. It is very early and has large, wrinkled seed. Entered 
by the Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Spinach Winter Giant was particularly recommended by 
the trial judges in New England and the mid-West. It was 
selected out of Viroflay and has been bred to replace it since 
1930. It is a heavier yielder than its parent and is claimed to 
be longer standing before going to seed. Entered by Zwaan & 
Van der Molen, Voorburg, Holland. 

Pepper Windsor A seems to be a very desirable variety for 
short-season areas and is a smooth, thick-walled type with a 
distinct, mild flavor. It will be available only to seed growers 
this season. Entered by Lawrence C. Curtis, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Other varieties which were voted to be worthy of special 
mention were: 

Tomato Fletcher’s Special has a vigorous vine with a tend- 
ency to spread. The fruits are large throughout the season, 
deep globe-shaped, ripen uniformly red, and are heavy and 
meaty with small seed cavities. It is a selected sport from Globe 
and the trials indicate that it is thoroughly resistant to nail- 
head-rust disease. Entered by Kilgore Plant Seed Co., Plant 
City, Fla. 

Carrot Supreme Half Long probably has the best interior 
color of any carrot to date and the outside has a good color as 
well. It is a half-long type, resembling a slender, refined 
Danvers. The tops are small and the root surfaces are smooth. 
The quality and flavor are also good. Entered by the Ferry 
Morse Seed Co., San Francisco, Calif., and Detroit, Mich. 

Carrot Claudia is a half-long forcing type which matures 
very early. It is a deep so-called red or orange color without a 
heart, and with a fine flavor. The trial judges reported it to be 
entirely coreless, uniform and seemingly a well-bred stock of 
Nantes type. The tops are too small and slender for outdoor 
bunching, but it should be a fine variety for planting in frames 
and for home gardens. Entered by L. Clause, Inc., Bretigny- 
sur-Orge, France. 

Spinach Bloomsdale Savory Dark Green No. 5 is a very 
dark, glossy green, extra curled Savory type of compact habit. 
It is a single-line selection from Bloomsdale Dark Green over 
a period of nine years. Color, substance and long-standing 
qualities suggest this substituting new variety as an improved 
and distinct strain of its parent. Entered by Sluis Brothers, 
Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland. 

Other vegetable varieties which are recommended, but 
which did not receive awards are: 

Spinach Summer Savory. This is also an improved, long- 
standing Bloomsdale. It is well savored, dark green and has 
a decided advantage for warmer weather or later Spring plant- 
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More Blossoms with this 


More Foliage WONDERFUL 
Longer Life for 
Your Potted — 


Plants 


Afibrous mat that supplies correct 
moisture for ee growth. Put 
an Osmo rmat under each 
plant and WATCH "EM GROW! 
Send ony $1.00 and dealer's 
name for 3OSMO  WATERMATS 


KLET on oa 
of house blants Money back if 
not sati. 


THE GARDEN C COMPANY 
N. Street, Philadelphia 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, inc. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Conn. 


Offer you CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
through their catalogue 
containing over 1,000 
species and varieties of 
rock plants. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Our Beautiful Color Illustrated 
SPRING CATALOG 


will be ready for mailing February 15 
IT IS FREE 
Write for it NOW 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, N. Y. 





FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 


Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
EY 05.65 ee akbades cksonadpa 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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Flowers for Christmas 
delivered with an Xmas card to 
your friends in 

BOSTON 
CAMBRIDGE and 
BROOKLINE 
$15.00 once a week to May Day 
5.00 Christmas through January 
(6 presents, really) 
Special Orders Carefully Filled 


THE FLOWER CLUB 


MARGARET HELBURN 
71 Fresh Pond Lane 
Cambridge Massachusetts 
Tels. Trowbridge 1808-1840 








HEMLOCKS 


When in need of some 
CHOICE TSUGA CANA- 
DENSIS ranging from 2 feet 
up to 18 feet, please write us, 
or better still, pay us a visit 
and see the QUALITY of our 
offerings. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


West Newbury Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Social activities are well under 
way for the Season. What more 
fitting remembrance — than the 
peer of the flower realm—Orchids 
— cut or growing on the plant. 
Visitors always welcome. 
BUTTERWORTH’S 
Phone 3533 Framingham, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 
EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Eastern America’s Finest 
Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Catalog Free 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
e Vermont 


Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Place Orders Now for Sp Delivery 
Your choice of at mee oom J mbing 
T ; Everblooming Clim on Cg 
Radiance or Everblooming Climbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 


Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN. °° ® 24vs!08. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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ings. This and the variety mentioned above are being recom- 
mended to replace the Bloomsdales. Further comparative trials 
are needed to determine the relative merits and uses of these 
varieties. Entered by Zwaan &% Van der Molen, Voorburg, 
Holland. 

Onion Yellow Valencia is very late maturing, and as all 
trial judges have until January to report biennials, it seems to 
have a very good chance for an award. It is a very large, full 
globe-shaped onion with heavy outer skins which indicate 
good keeping quality. Particular attention is called to its abil- 
ity to withstand thrips. Entered by D. V. Burrell Seed 
Growers, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Cabbage Moskow Market Pride was bred for earliness and 
uniformity and the trial reports show that the heads are solid 
and heat resistant. It matures several days to a week earlier 
than Golden Acre and is valuable for short seasons and early 
markets. Entered by Abraham Sluis, Ltd., Enkhuizen, 
Holland. 


Cultivation of Aster Frikarti 


Cy wonders why objection should be made to Aster 
frikarti growing to the height of 30 inches (Horticul- 
ture, October 1, 1936)! There are not many kinds of peren- 
nials with lavender-blue flowers of this height blooming at 
this season, and none with such a long flowering period. 

Of course, if the gardener desires a low-growing plant for 
the small rock garden or to use near the front of the border, 
this aster would be too tall, but if a similar lavender-blue 
rayed flower with a yellow center of lower growth is required, 
probably Erigiron speciosus would be satisfactory, although 
not quite as beautiful. It has two distinct blooming periods, 
early Summer and Fall. If the flower stalks of the first blooms 
are removed before going to seed, a second generous crop of 
blooms will be produced in the Fall and will last until late Oc- 
tober or early November. Its height is usually about 18 inches. 

I have never seen Aster frikarti when it was ungainly in its 
growth, even during the first year after planting when well 
grown. I have always found it rather bushy and the sprays of 
two-inch flowers widely branched, except when root aphids 
had been busy and damaged it. Aphids working on the roots 
of this aster have caused many to wonder why they have been 
unsuccessful in growing this beautiful blue daisy. This damage 
can be prevented by the use of powdered tobacco under the 
roots when planting or by pouring nicotine insecticides over 
them after they are in place. One should be sure the liquid 
penetrates the soil deeply and thoroughly. 

By planting A. frikarti back of, or, with, early-flowering, 
low-growing double chrysanthemums such as Carrie Lorelei, 
Nacola, Saranac, and Yellow Normandy, or any of the varie- 
ties with flowers of orange-yellow, orange-bronze, yellow or 
rosy bronze, the true garden value of this aster will be realized 
and enjoyed. 

Although I have found no advantage in pinching back this 
aster, most varieties of chrysanthemums need this treatment, 
some varieties not only once but several times during the 
season, to induce broader plant growth with more flowers and 
also to greatly reduce their height. 

—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Pruning Ornamental Trees 
pesca aad pruning and bracing all ornamental and shade 


trees will prevent much of the damage often done by early 
wet snows and high winds. It is well to avoid planting brittle 
trees such as willows, locusts, soft maples, box elders and 
Chinese elms in exposed situations. Ornamental shade trees 
should be pruried about once every two years. Dead and de- 
cayed wood and cross limbs should be removed, as well as 
weak underhanging branches. Cuts should be made flush with 
supporting limbs. 
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AMARYLLIS 


Large flowered hybrids, jumbo 
bulbs, 50c each, $5.50 per doz. 
Plant these new for midwinter 
flowers. 


Large bulbs, 60c doz., $4 per 100. 

SOLEIL D’OR NAROISSUS (rich yel- 
low), 75c doz., $6.00 per 100. 

FREESIAS, ELDERS GIANT WHITE 
AND PURITY, 40c doz., $3 per 100. 

FPREESIAS, GOLDEN DAFFODIL, 50c 
doz., $4.00 per 100. 

COLLECTION LILIUM SEEDS, easy 
of germination, 12 vars. for $2.00. 
COLLECTION LILIUM SEEDS, 25 dis- 

tinct vars., $4.00. 

BULBS OF LILIUM AURATUM WITH 
ROOTS ATTACHED, 25-50c each, 
$3.00-$5.00 doz. 

COLLECTION 12 Vars. Lilium bulbs 
for $2.50. We have about 100 dis- 
tinct varieties now ready for planting. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 











BURPEES 
GIANT 


Dah/ia-tlowered 






The largest and most beautiful of all 
Zinnias. Grown on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. To advertise Burpee 
Quality Seeds, we make this Special 
Offer: FOUR BEST SEPARATE 
COLORS—Searlet, Yellow, Laven- 
der, Rose. One regular full-size pkt. 
of each, 4 pkts. in all, for only 10c. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


All the Best Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Lower Prices for 1937. Many 
new varieties, including ‘‘Crown of Gold’’ Marigold. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 406 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Giant American Hybrids 
Easily Grown in the Home 
A Fine Christmas Gift 
Mammoth Bulbs, 65c each 
3 for $1.70 postpaid 
Cultural Directions Free 


Customers who bought last years’ 
were enthusiastic over results. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON 














Z 25 mammoth bulbs 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
post paid FOR ONLY $42 


The flower of exquisite 
fragrance! Easy to grow 
—in bowls with pebbles 
and water. Plant now <# 
and several times during ~ 
the Winter, and have its 
constant companionship. 
Sent postpaid. Write for , 
free bulb catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
282 DREER BLDG. 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”"— 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
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., Will Rogers = 


PATENT APPLIED g 


GIVE ONE FOR CHRISTMAS 


A glorious blackish velvety crimson, unexcelled in richness of 
coior by any other variety in existence. Unequalled in its in- 

tense “Attar of Roses” fragrance. The rose you have often wished 

for is here. ONE ROSE THAT SHOULD GRACE EVERY wn 
I ae 


1936 | D 
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Growing Formosa Lilies in Virginia 


S AN enthusiastic admirer of the splendid lily listed as 
Lilium formosanum and as L. philippinense formo- 
sanum, | wish that more first-hand information might be 
disseminated about it. This lily seems to be entirely hardy, at 
least in Virginia. Both one-year bulbs and older bulbs sur- 
vived three degrees below zero last Winter, with the ground 
bare of snow. Last Summer, lily growers in New England 








smons : ) EAR 4 
nalioe NOW supper vLANTS 
BROCHURE EACH Tax 


Me 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST ROSARIANS 
MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


es 


Christmas is Coming! 


Acceptable Gifts appropriately wrapped. 


8-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 
6 84” amG 6 3G” 108 0c. ccvccees $1.00 
12 34” and 18 36” foe .. 2.2.0 s00- 2.00 
NEW INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
A gift package 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2 


KIT of 20 GARDEN LABELS for . .$1.00 
Christmas Circular on request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 





WILT-LESS FLOWER CUTTER 


Trims stems cleanly — 
slantwise. Result — the 
flowers bloom for days 
longer. 

EAL XMAS GIFT 
Nickeled $1.00 postpaid 
Deluxe, Chrome $1.50 
Mail check to 


THE ULLMAN CoO. 
83 HARRISON AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON MASS. 








A GUIDE TO GARDENING 


for beginners and experienced gardeners 
alike. Each month the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
contains interesting articles on all phases of 
gardening. Two articles of special interest, 
“Christmas Window-Gardens” by Bessie 
Buxton and ‘Holly in the Garden” by Earle 
Dilatush appear in this December’s issue. 
Subscription price is $2.00 a year. 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Save the Wild Song Birds” 


WITHA 
2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
$2.00 postpaid 
White pine—stained brown 
size 12”x 12” 


2 Wren Houses $1.00 
postpaid 


Send for Literature on 
Martin Houses—Feeders 
RODERICK PAYNE 


R. D. 1, BOX 14 TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 











ATTRACT the BIRDS by this window 
feeder. Fasten to ledge. Cypress, stained brown 24” 
long by 11” wide, $3.00 postpaid. Splendid gift. 
Write for bulletin on other feeders & unusual gifts. 








THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Five packets of seeds prize winners in All- 

America Seed Trials, with extra packet of 

Heavenly Blue Morning Glory. Also a lovely 

greeting card, 4%”x 6”, specially designed 

by a prominent artist and hand colored. 

All in ornamental gift box $1.00 postpaid 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST TALWATE 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - 








MASS. 




















declared both the tall and dwarf varieties hardy in their nur- 
series. Often only the dwarf Price’s variety is listed as hardy. 

Over and over again it is said that this lily makes only a 
small bulb. Perhaps this is because the growers usually send 
out two-year four- to five-inch bulbs, which put out consid- 
erably more growth and bloom than the general run of lilies 
of this size. But by the third year these bulbs are seven to nine 
inches in circumference, which distinctly takes it out of the 
class of lilies which never make any but small bulbs. 

One nursery that sells these bulbs promises that ‘‘when the 
bulbs become established they will produce three to four spikes 
each, with four to five blooms.’’ My three-year-old stalks this 
Summer grew to be almost seven feet tall and some gave eight 
blooms, but no secondary stalks appeared. Does it take longer 
than three years to establish this lily, or is it only a certain 
variety that behaves in this generous way? 

It has been often stated that this lily is late appearing in the 
Spring. Mine come up right after the L. longiflorum, which 
always appears before Winter is well over. 

On the other hand, it seems quite true that this lily should 
be planted late in the Fall. From the time of planting, to the 
time it sets its buds, it is busy developing a very heavy root 
system both from the bulb and from the underground stem. 
From about blooming time in late August to freezing weather 
the bulb grows with great rapidity, practically doubling in 
size. 

In passing, it may be noted that the root system of this lily 
is so strong that the second year it pulls the seedling bulbs two 
inches deeper into the soil than they were the first year. 

Making this strong growth over the Summer, the lily needs 
a practically constant supply of moisture. A bed lying to the 
southeast seems well suited to its demands for sunshine and 
shade. And a light to sandy soil grows the best bulbs. That 
splendid hybrid polyanthus rose, Salmon Spray, growing to 
five and six feet, and everblooming, is a beautiful companion 
for the tall lily varieties. 


Lexington, Va. 


Violet Cress in Window Gardens 


ANY gardeners are familiar with the violet cress, Jonop- 
sidium acaule, as a bedding plant for edgings, the rock 
garden, or other spots where its height of two or three inches 
and its long-season production of white to lilac cross-flowers 
are in keeping. But I wonder if many know its value as a pot 
plant. I recall no other plant at this moment that comes so 
quickly into flower, the period between seed sowing and the 
first bloom being a month or less. Such performance is only 
possible, of course, during the iong days of Spring and Sum- 
mer, but it hurries matters along even in Winter, when six 
weeks, more or less, according to growing conditions, will 
bring forth the first flowers. 

It is also one of the easiest of pot plants to satisfy. Its cul- 
ture requires no minute directions and one might simply say: 
‘Plant the seeds in a pot of ordinary soil and in a few weeks 
there are the flowers.’’ Literally, that is the way I like to 
handle it, evenly distributing several seeds over the surface of 
a four-inch pot filled with ordinary potting soil and thinning 
the plants to stand an inch or so apart. This is a most accom- 
modating plant to cheer the heart of a gardener during the 
bleak Winter months. 


Copemish, Mich. 


—Esther Ayer Millner. 


—C. W. Wood. 





ee rercese Large $7.00 Small $2.50 


1 Large—3 Small .... 14.00 
Lead Bird pe ee hell design—Hand 


Wrought.. 24 inch $12.50 18 inch 7.50 
Penguins ...... Large $6.00 Small 2.75 
Family, 1 Large—2 Small .... 10.00 
Ee Natural $1.50 Bronze 2.00 


a ee i.vanencu $1.00 to 12.50 
ape Natural $1.50 Bronze 2.00 


Other pieces include Cats, Dogs, Rabbits, 
Squirrels, etc. Send for Photographs. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
28 Church Street Wellesley, Mass. 





Christmas Tireaths 


Made from finest fragrant Balsam 
and trimmed with natural cones 
and berries. 


No. 1—12 in. wreath $ .75 each, 3 for $2.00 
No. 2—15 in. wreath 1.00 each,3for 2.50 
No. 3—18 in. wreath 1.50 each, 3 for 4.00 


Evergreen Sprays—A box of 50 assorted 
12-18 inch sprays for $2.50. 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
R. M. COLE 
Box 37, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





ROSES—Hardy, two year, “a grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. Beautiful 
descriptive catalog free. g Rose Nur- 
series, Box 702-H, Tyler, Texas. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


(Canadian Hard- 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS, “outstanding 
novelty” at Boston Show. See “Horticul- 
ture,” October 1. Large collection of best. 
Le aa for list. Homeacre, R. D. 2, Newport, 





RARE and CHOICE Alpine and Rock Gar- 
den Seeds. 5c PACKETS. List gladly 
mailed. John Abercrombie, F.R.H.S., 821 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, Canada. 





Head gardener, lifetime of experience in all 
branches of horticulture, outdoors and un- 
der glass, good =, best references, 
services available. A. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Young man with sedan for making 
flower deliveries and to help with wing 
florist business. W. H., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Estate superintendent and head gardener 
desires position. Age 38, married. Compe- 
tent manager, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of horticulture, practical and 
scientific. Early training in Scotland. First 
class references. E. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 








Wanted—Position for experience in com- 
mercial line by young man, age 21. M. S. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Experienced in private 
estate work and the handling of other help. 
Excellent knowledge of production under 
glass, flower and vegetable gardens, lawns, 
shrubs, etc. Married, no children. Splendid 
references. W. F. R., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker: Married, three children, age 40. 
Experience in care of gardens, bees, poul- 
try, goats, livestock. a? be -~y or liquor. 
Driver’s license. L. 8. , Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


¢ 


Afternoon Lectures 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


December 9 (monthly meeting) — 
Dr. Donald Wyman on “Autumn 
Glories Among the Trees and 
Shrubs." Jn co-operation with the 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston. 


December 16 — Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 
on "Origins of Cultivated Plants 
in Relation to the Origins of 
Civilization." 


For additional information, apply to the 
Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Evening Lecture 
December |! 0th—8:30 p.m. 


"PLANTS IN RELATION TO THEIR 
ENVIRONMENT" 


By Dr. Edith A. Roberts 


Head of Botany Dept., Vassar College 





Monthly Meeting 


December | 6th—2:30 p.m. 
"PLANTS FOR ROCK GARDENS" 
By Mr. Montague Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24,1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_——@——— 


All persons interested in gardening 
are cordially invited to become 
members. 


Among the privileges are: sub- 
scription to "Horticulture"; admis- 
sion to the Philadelphia Flower Show, 
other exhibitions and illustrated lec- 
tures; use of the Library; advice from 
the Garden Consultant; and admis- 
sion to "Garden Visits" in the Spring. 


Annual Dues $3.00 


Apply to the Secretary 
for further information 


A membership makes a pleasing 
Christmas gift 











FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner's Luck. 

Get an Automatic Feeder I 

full of Packard Bird 

Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 








The Perennial Phacelia 


HAVE been much pleased during late years with the deco- 
rative value of the only hardy, perennial species of phacelia, 
Phacelia sericea, that has ever come my way. It is not so spec- 
tacular in flower as some of its annual relatives, but its quite 
long spikes of small purple cups, with prominent yellow 
anthers, are not without value and its rosette of much-divided, 


Garden Figures, Bird Baths, Colonnades 
Benches, Flower Boxes, Fountains, Vases 
Urns, Oil Jars, Sundials, Balustrades 
Waterspouts, Masks, Wellheads, Tables 
Temples, Entrances, Pools, Copings 
Chairs, Marble, Stone, Lead, Bronze 
Wrot Iron, Gates, Railings, Balconies 
Windows, Lanterns. 

Vast collection, Ornaments, Old & New 
Send for suggestions, photos, estimates 
HOWARD STUDIOS “Autumn” 
137 EAST S7TH STREET 26 inches 

NEW YORK CITY $14.00 

















George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large an- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 








PETER HENDERSON’S 
1987 CATALOGUE 
Send your name and address now and 
this ou' American Seed Oata- 
logue, more attractive than ever, will be 
mailed shortly after January first with- 
out charge. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

38 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 


silvery foliage is a joy throughout the year. It makes the best 
showing here in a gravelly soil which is decidedly on the lean 
side, though it does very well in any common garden soil. 
Too much fertility will, however, extend the normal flower- 
ing stem of five or six inches to twice that height. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Giving Credit Where Due 


N Horticulture, October 15, an article was published about 
the 1936 garden club year book competition. In that 
article, reference was made to a charming book bound in green 
suede. This book was credited to the Cleveland Garden Club. 
As a matter of fact, it was entered by the Garden Lovers Club 
of Cleveland, a different organization. It is due the Garden 
Lovers Club that they receive proper credit for their year book, 
for it was well worth the favorable comment which it 
received. 


Christmas Collection 


Por $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 2 — 
large bulbs, correctly lab an 
neatly packed, as follows: 


JEAN DU TAILLES 


BLUE DANUBE MAMMOTH WHITE 
BRIGHTSIDE PELEGRINA 
CORYPHEE POLAR 


ICE 
BLEHART SALBAOH’S PINE 
HALLOWB’EN WASAGA 


Send for 1987 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





FOR WINTER SOWING 


You can sow seeds of Eremurus, 
Lilium, Gentian, Primula, Iris, Arbu- 
tus and the like, any time that the 
ground thaws, right up to March. All 
these need Winter's cold for starting. 
Unique catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 









































8.B., M. Arch. Dir., Groton, Mass. 





TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INOC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 











[> Peat Moss. €> 


Established 42 Years 
50 Bales, $1.70 Bale—25 Bales, $1.75 Bale 
10 Bales, $1.85 Bale—1 Bale, $2.60 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 Bag—1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.65 Bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT HILL 85454 
LEXINGTON 210 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





























DISTRIBUTOR OF SUTTON’S SEEDS 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


An Invitation to 


DISSATISFIED 
Plant and Bulb Buyers 


HIS might be called a 

trouble Ad. It’s a fair 
and frank invitation for your 
complaints. If any of the 
plants, bulbs or whatever you 
may have purchased from 
Wayside this year were not 
satisfactory, we would wel- 
come a word from you. 


have a right to expect not 
only full value, but pleasant 
dealings as well. 


If on the other hand, every- 
thing has been satisfactory 
and you are genuinely 
pleased, such a word from 
you would not exactly make 
us feel badly. Let us wish 
you all a joyous Christmas 
and happy gardening for 
next year. 


Not that we are exactly 
looking for trouble, but we 
took your money, and you 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 





Inviting ‘You 
to the 


GARDEN GIFT BAZAAR 
hrough to 


“December 11 


FIRST complete display of garden gifts 
ever held in New England. Bulbs, plants, 
tools, garden books and gadgets. Rare pot- 
teries, glassware; brasses and coppers, im- 
ported from many lands. Decorative novel- 
ties of every kind. 


SEASONAL DECORATIONS for the 
home. Evergreens, wreaths, festoons and 
ropes, sprays, bundles of berries, living and 
cut Christmas trees. Also all materials from 
which the individual may create his own 
home decorations. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 8 P.M. 




















@) Little-@ree Farms 





Route 30—On Pleasant 
St. One-half mile from 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


























bn. — 1936) 











Fall is an ideal time to transplant 
your trees—large or small. Modern 
equipment and years of experience 
enable us to furnish and plant suc- 
cessfully the trees you wish—or re- 
locate trees which you already have. 
Let us show you photographs of 
tree transplanting that we have done 
— in various stages of the process. 


BRACING AND 
PRUNING 


Prepare your trees for the Winter 
storms. Protect them where they need 











The it. We'll be glad to advise with you. 
AERO-FERTIL 
Care of Trees TREE FEEDING 
CONTIN UOUSLY Without disturbing the lawn, this 
unique method of feeding fertili 
For 40 Years the roots and prepares een for 3 





good start in the Spring. Let us tell 
you about it! 











HeLeFROS Tlaxd HIGGINS CO. 


lington, Whussachursetts 
Call ARLINGTON 1410 or Write Us! 


























NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


A meritorious list of the 1936 garden books 
recommended by HORTICULTURE for every garden 
lover's book shelf. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING ........... $2.50 
Leonard Barron 
THE GARDENER'S FIRST YEAR .................... 2.00 


Alfred Bates 
GREEN LAURELS: The lives and achievements of the 


a A RR ER PES. EF CES Sr ee? E" 3.75 

Donald Culross Peattie oe 

SEEDS, THEIR PLACE IN LIFE AND LEGEND ......... 2.00 
Vernon Quinn 

GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA ........................ 4.00 
E. L. D. Seymour 

GARDEN DICTIONARY. ....... 5 Shove on, 16.25 
Norman Taylor 

PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT ......... 3.50 
Edward A. White 

ADVENTURES WITH HARDY BULBS ................ 5.00 
Louise Beebe Wilder 

FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN ............... 2.50 
John C. Wister 

BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN ....................... 2.75 


Allan H. Wood, Jr. 
Send Money Order or Checx to 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 










































































